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A Nutting Song. 


Hurrah for the clustering nuts 
that hide 
So high on the hazel-trees, 
Peeping around on every Side, 
The sport of every breeze,— 
Hurrah for the nuts so brown! e@ 


Hurrah for the many hours we 
spend 
Picking the nuts so brown! 
Hurrah when homeward soon 


we wend, 
Trudging o'er hill and down, 
Laden with nuts so brown! 
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A SUPERIOR GIRL. 


BY ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 


Author of “ Miss Brooks.” 


—JOROTHY had been longing for a 
chance to. show her superiority 
over Elizabeth, ever.since the cous- 
ins-had been staying in Jamaica 
Plain. There was no denying that 
Elizabeth was much the prettier of the two, and 
as Dorothy caught the reflection of her cousin’s 
dark hair and bright color. in the looking-glass, 
her own sandy hair and pale complexion were 
more obnoxious to her than ever. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does, however,” 
she thought, with a consoling sense of true virtue ; 
“JT am much better than Elizabeth, much more 
self-sacrificing and unselfish ; and if we stay with 
grandmother and Uncle Dick long enough, they 
must see how really superior I am.”’ 

The two girls had. lived next door to each 
other all their lives, and had fought and kissed 
and made up again a dozen times a week. In 
the country town in Vermont where they lived 
Dorothy’s superiority was an undisputed fact. 
When the girls were children, the nurse-maids 
had frequently drawn comparisons between the 
two. 

‘* Look, Miss Elizabeth,’’ they had said, ‘see 
how tidy your little cousin is; she never soils 
her gowns.” Or, ‘* Miss Elizabeth, why won’t you 
wash your hands nicely, like Miss Dorothy ?’”’ 
Or again, “ Miss Elizabeth, you are a very naughty 
girl; do try to be good, like your little cousin.” 

Years had passed since then, but the blessing 
conferred by the consciousness of virtue had never 
left Dorothy. It was therefore a grief to her when 
she and Elizabeth took their first flight into the 
great world, to find that both their grandmother 
and their uncle evidently preferred the fascinat- 
ing, but imperfect, Elizabeth. 

On this particular Saturday the cousins were to 
have an unusual treat: their uncle had promised 
to take them to see “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
They were to join him in Boston, and take lunch 
together before the play. 

When they were all three seated at the res- 
taurant table, their uncle begged each to choose 
the dishes which she preferred. 

‘* Really, Uncle Dick?” asked Elizabeth, with 
her face brightening. 

“ Yes, really.” 

“How good you are!” and she bent:her pretty 
head over the bill of fare, which she read in ab- 
sorbed silence for a moment. 

“ Are you feeling very rich, or quite poor?”’ 
she demanded at last, ‘‘ because that will make 
a difference.”’ 

‘‘Enormously rich,’’ he replied with a laugh, 
and a pleased glance at Elizabeth that made 
Dorothy jealous. d 

“Then I’ll have chicken and potato and cran- 
berry sauce and lima beans and strawberry and 
coffee ice-cream mixed.” 

“Mixed with the lima beans and the chicken 
and cranberry sauce ?’’ he inquired gravely. 

Dorothy thought they were very frivolous; and 
besides they were entirely oblivious of her, which 
was scarcely polite, especially as she was a whole 
week older than Elizabeth, and ought to have had 
her preferences consulted first. 

**Don’t you think that will be a nice bill of 
fare, Dorothy ?”’ Elizabeth hastened to ask, as she 
noticed the cloud on her cousin’s brow. 

Dorothy felt that her chance had come. She 
would show her uncle that she was more consid- 
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erate than Elizabeth; she would choose the 
cheapest eatables on the card, so that his pocket- 
book might suffer no severe drain from her. 

‘‘ What will you have, Dorothy ?’’ he asked. 

‘« Corned beef, please,” she said meekly, “and 
apple-pie for dessert.”’ 

“* Corned. beef!” exclaimed the others, incredu- 
lously. 

“Are you so fond of corned beef, Dorothy ?”’ 
the young man proceeded. ‘‘I want you to 
choose your favorite dish.” 

Dorothy was not particularly fond of corned 
beef, and she felt a choking sensation as the 
thought was borne in upon her that her self- 
sacrifice was not appreciated nor even perceived. 
She had expected her uncle to divine her motive 
and insist that she should partake of the choicer 
viands. Nevertheless, having gone thus far she 
could not retreat ; so she said with decision, ‘‘ Yes, 
I am very fond of corned beef.”’ 

“ All right, tastes differ; if you prefer it, have 
it by all means.” _ 

‘Virtue is its own reward,’’ was another of 
Dorothy’s favorite maxims; but she felt doubtful 
about its truth as she sat eating her corned beef 
opposite the brilliant Elizabeth, who beamed with 
pleasure as she partook of her chicken and cran- 
berry. 

They were early for the theatre, and so-after 
their meal was over they lingered a moment at 
the restaurant door, chatting and watching the 
passers-by. The shifting panorama which was 
passing before them was almost as exciting to 
the country-bred girls as the theatre itself. At 
length their attention was arrested by an old man 
in the midst of the jam of horse-cars, carriages, 
and foot-passengers of various kinds, who was 
trying to cross the street just in front of a car- 
riage drawn by two restive horses. At sight of 
this helpless individual, Uncle Dick rushed out to 
his assistance. He was too late, however; the man 
was knocked down, and the crowd closed in about 
him, and for the moment the anxious girls lost 
sight of both the old man and his would-be 
rescuer. 

When their uncle came back, it was- only to 
say hastily: “The old fellow is badly hurt; I 
must do what I can for him. Wait where you 
are; I shall be back soon.” 

It was only twenty minutes past one, and the 
play did not begin until two, so the girls had no 
fear at first that their uncle would not return in 
time. When twenty minutes had passed how- 
ever, and he did not appear, Dorothy began to 
grow anxious. “ What if Uncle Dick should n’t 
come until after two?’’ she asked. 

“Then we ’ll go without him, and he will meet 
us there as soon as he can. It’s lucky we have 
the tickets.” 

‘©Go without him? 
to wait for him!”’ 

“Don’t be a goose, Dolly. He told us to wait 
because he expected to be back soon. If he 
does n’t come in time, of course he will want us 
to go to the Museum.” 

Dorothy shook her head; she:would not ac- 
knowledge, even to herself, that Elizabeth’s 
suggestion was sensible. “Uncle Dick told us 
to stay,” she said obstinately, ‘‘and I’m going 
to stay if it is all night. ‘The boy stood on 
the. burning deck, whence all but he had 
fled.’ ”’ 

“And he was a great goose,” put in Elizabeth. 
“J never had any respect for him,” 

“ He acted according to his sense of duty,” said 
Dorothy, hotly. ‘I think he was a very noble 
fellow.” 


But, Elizabeth, he told us 


“ Quarter of two,” said Elizabeth, irrelevantly ; 
“ we ought to be starting.” 
“To return to Casabianca,” said Dorothy, who 


- liked to finish her argument at whatever cost, 


‘of course he was fine, or everybody would n’t 
have thought him so all these years.’ 

“JT don’t care what other people think. I be- 
lieve in common-sense; it may not be as pictu- 
resque as some other things, but it’s much more 
useful. Ten minutes of two! I’m going; you had 
better come, Dorothy.”’ 

“No,” she said stoutly, “I shall wait until 
Uncle Dick comes for me; J shall obey him; and 
as for Casabianca, he—” but Elizabeth had 
departed. 

Dorothy watched her cousin's slim figure until 
it was lost in the gathering mist ; then she turned 
to consult the restaurant clock. It was five min- 
utes of two. Uncle Dick would surely come di- 
rectly, and he would say, “ My dear, conscientious, 
little Dorothy, how good of you to wait for me!”’ 

It was two o’clock now; the time travelled 
very slowly, but still the hands on the clock con- 
trived to crawl along the dial. ‘Ten minutes past 
two, quarter past two, half past two, and still no 
Uncle Dick! At quarter of three Dorothy’s heart 
sank, but she was cheered by the bright scene 
which she pictured. Her uncle would come pres- 
ently, and explain how he had been unavoidably 
detained by the injured man; and then he would 
add some scathing words about the renegade 
Elizabeth. : : 

‘¢ Dear Dorothy,” he would say in conclusion, 
“T never discovered your true worth until now; 
you are vastly superior to Elizabeth.” No, that 
was not exactly Uncle Dick’s style. He would 
remark, “Dolly, you’re a trump! Come on, we 
can still get half the play. I hope Elizabeth will 
take pattern by you another time.” 

There he was at last! Dorothy went eagerly 
out on the side-walk to meet him. He looked, 
not to put too fine a point upon. it, decidedly 
cross. 

‘‘ Why did n’t you go to the Museum like a sen- 
sible girl, with Elizabeth?’’ he demanded. ‘I 
expected to find you both there, of course; but 
when I got there, she told me you were waiting 
here. You were a little goose! You’ve made me 
lose all this time and half the play. Come on! 
hurry!” 

Dorothy was too wretched to obey him. She 
was struggling to keep back her tears. She felt 
at that moment as if there were nothing worth 
living for. She was sure that she could never 
recover from the hopeless misery into which she 
was plunged by these words. 

“Uncle Dick,” she said with dignity, as soon 
as she could control her voice, “I don’t care for 
the play, thank you. My head aches; I would 
rather go home. Put me on the Jamaica Plain 
horse-car, please, and go back to Elizabeth.”’ 

Neither expostulations nor entreaties on the 
part of her uncle could make her change her 
mind. 

When Dorothy reached her grandmother's 
house, she went up to her room and flung her- 
self down on the bed in a passion of tears. The 
world was indeed a tragic place, and all the 
people in it were ill-tempered, unkind, selfish 
human beings, — all at least with one brilliant ex- 
ception, a young girl of fourteen, of heroic spirit, 
but insignificant appearance. In her fragile per- 


- son was stored the stuff of which martyrs were 


made; but like martyrs, she was unappreciated. 
There was no use in trying to be good, since 
faulty girls were preferred to conscientious 
ones. 
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She was still brooding over the disappointments 
of life, when her relatives returned from the thea- 
tre. Elizabeth’s voice rang out gayly in the hall 
\ below, and Dorothy could hear her uncle’s merry 
laugh. Presently there was the sound of her 
cousin’s step on the stairs, and in another minute 
Elizabeth was trying the door of their room. 

“You can’t come in,” said Dorothy, crossly ; 
“Tye locked the door.” 

* But I must come in to change my dress. You 
know we are going to Kitty Grey’s to tea.” 

“I’m not going; I have a headache.” 

*¢ You poor dear!” 

‘¢] don’t suppose it would make any difference 
to you and Uncle Dick if I were to die,” said 
Dorothy, tragically ‘+ You would laugh on just 
the same.” She had unlocked the door, and was 
standing before it with red eyes and dishevelled 
hair, 

For answer, Elizabeth flung her arms around 
her cousin’s neck. 

* Poor Dolly! I’m awfully sorry you have a 
headache. I won’t go to the Grey’s; Ill stay at 
home and read to you in ‘Betty Leicester.’ ”’ 

Dorothy, however, would not listen to this 
proposition. 

Later in the evening, Dorothy was ensconced 
on the sofa in the library, and her uncle was 
shyly trying to make his peace with her. 

“Dolly, I’ll read aloud anything you like,’’ 
he announced. 

-“ Thank you; my head aches so hard that I 

ean’t listen to any reading.” 

_ How about backgammon? Do you feel like 
having a rubber?”’ 

*¢ Backgammon is a very childish game.”’ 

“Do you know cribbage’? I should like to 
teach you cribbage.” 

“Tt is almost time for you to go for Grandma 
and Elizabeth; you will want to make a little call 
at the Grey’s. Don’t mind about me; just read 
to yourself.’’ 

“ Dolly,’’ said the young man, in a shamefaced 
way, “I was a brute this afternoon. I forgot that 
you were doing what you thought right; I only 
thought how foolish you were. I’m no end sorry. 
Shall we make up and be friends? ”’ 

‘The tears rushed into Dorothy’s eyes. The 
generous side of her nature was touched by these 
humble words. 

“Uncle Dick,’’ she faltered, “I am afraid it 
wasn’t so much that I was trying to do right, as 
that I wanted you to think me better than Eliza- 
beth.”? Something in her uncle’s kind face and 
in the warm clasp of his hand unsealed her tongue, 
and she poured out her confession, nervously and 
brokenly. ‘Ido so want to be loved, Uncle Dick, 
but everybody here likes Elizabeth the best; at 
home they always praise me the most, but I’m 
not sure, now I think of it, that she isn’t loved 
more even at home. It seems unfair, don’t you 
think so, that dark eyes and a bright complexion 
should make such a lot of difference ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t her beauty only that makes the differ- 
ence, Dolly; some of the plainest women I know 
are the most loved, and you are not plain, little 
girl. The reason that everybody likes Elizabeth 
is because she always seems to be having such a 
good time, and she contrives to make a fellow feel 
at ease. I don’t suppose we can all be such fa- 
vorites as Elizabeth, but we can all try to see the 
good points in our friends rather than the good 
points in ourselves; and that is what makes people 
feel comfortable.’’ 

'“You think I am a horrid prig, Uncle Dick,” 
said Dorothy, piteously; “and the worst of it is, 
that I am afraid it is true.’’ 
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“T haven’t thought you a prig, Dolly; but I 
have thought you very reserved, and, and — well, 
not altogether satisfied with things, don’t you 
know; as if we didn’t come up to the mark all 
the time; and you have sometimes been not 
quite pleased even when you’ve had your choice. 
Take this afternoon, for instance; Elizabeth was 
contented with her dinner, but you didn’t seem 
to enjoy your favorite dish after you got it.’’ 

“Corned beef is not my favorite dish,’’ she 
burst out, “I hate it! I only took it because it 
was cheap, and I thought you would think me 
very considerate, and, —” but her confession was 
interrupted by a shout of laughter from her uncle. 

A little later, when Elizabeth and her grand- 
mother came home, they found Dorothy with 
such a radiant expression on her face, that they 
could scarcely believe that she was the same list- 
less girl from whom they had parted three hours 
before. 

“What have you two people been doing ?”’ 
asked Elizabeth, ‘“ You look very cosey.’’ 

“JT have been promising to take Dorothy to see 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ next Saturday after- 
noon,” her uncle responded ; “and we are going 
to lunch in town again, that she may have an- 
other chance to eat her favorite dish, — corned 
beef !”’ 


History and Biography. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BOYHOOD: OF 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 


The English Philanthropist and Christian Statesman. 
BY K. H. 


‘“RLEPHANT Buxton! Elephant Buxton!” 
the school-boys shouted, as a lad about thirteen 
years old, but a head taller than the others and 
with shoulders broad in proportion, came into the 
play-ground. It was the first day of the term; 
and after the boys had greeted each other, the 
tall boy said to his especial crony, who had come 
hurrying to welcome him, “Horace, have you 
seen the new usher ?” 

‘* No, Fowell, I have but just come; what kind 
of a fellow is he ?”’ 

“Youll see,” was the enigmatical reply; and 
Fowell Buxton began to talk of a theme which 
occupied his thoughts much more than his studies 
or teachers: ‘‘I have had such sport during the 
holidays with Abraham Plaistow.” 

‘“¢ Who is Abraham Plaistow?’’ asked a new- 
comer, who could not help hearing Fowell’s loud 
strong voice; the boys who had been at the 
school longer were well acquainted with Abra- 
ham’s virtues. 

“ Oh,” Fowell answered enthusiastically, ‘he 
is the gamekeeper at Earl’s Colne, where I live; 
you should see him ride after the hounds. He 
can fish and shoot too better than anybody else.” 

The school-bell rang; the boys filed into the 
schoolroom, and work began. 

It was a kind of work not much suited to the 
taste of the rough, vigorous boy who “ was a bad 
scholar, but a good shot; his delight was to be in 
the field, with a horse under him, and a gun in 
his hand and a bird in his eye; or in a boat; or 
with his dogs; or reading for amusement, but 
shirking whatever was of a higher flight. His 
manners too were uncouth; he was awkward, and 
ungraceful.’’ 

Fortunately for him, the gamekeeper, whom he 
regarded as “a guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
although he could neither read nor write, was 


particularly valuable on account of. his principles 
of honor and integrity. As Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton said in after years: ‘‘ He never said or 
did a thing in the absence of my mother of which 
she would have disapproved.” 

But his example did not make the boy appre- 
ciate the advantage of study that Dr. Charles 
Burney would have given him. His mother had 
sent him to school at Greenwich, soon after bis 
father’s death, when he was six years old. He 
was now thirteen, tall and large, ‘‘ of a daring, 
violent, and domineering temper,” — I quote his 
own words, — yet honorable and truthful, as the 
following anecdote will show. 

A few days after the school opened, the young, 
inexperienced usher heard loud talking in the 
schoolroom; and imagining that Fowell Buxton. 
had caused the disturbance, for by his roughness 
and awkwardness and inattention to his studies 
he had already given him some annoyance, he 
said to him with a frown: ‘Buxton, you have 
disturbed the order in the schoolroom; .I have 
heard your loud voice, and for punishment you 
will learn the collect, epistle, and gospel for the 
day, and repeat them to me before you leave the 
schoolroom.”’ 

The boy lookéd fearlessly in his face, as he an- 
swered, “J have not spoken, sir, since I came 
into this room.” 

The assistant teacher began, “No words!’’ 
when Dr. Burney appeared at the door, and 
Fowell appealed to him. The schoolroom was 
perfectly quiet; every boy, even the most restless, 
watched the contestants with eager interest. 

Dr. Burney turned to his assistant, ‘“ Were you 
looking at Fowell Buxton when you heard the 
talking in the schoolroom ?” 

The unfortunate usher colored as he answered, 
“ Why, no, sir; I —I was explaining a problem to 
the class when I was interrupted by Buxton.’’ 

The principal said quietly, “ You must be mis- 
taken; I never found the boy tell a lie, and I will 
not disbelieve him now. Fowell, take your seat; 
we will go on with the lessons.” 

No better words than his own can be used to 
describe his industry, when a few years later he 
realized the value of the studies that he had neg- 
lected. A visit to the Gurney family at Eastham 
affected a remarkable change in his habits. When 
he was fifteen years old he left Dr. Burney’s school 
and stayed at home fora year, going where he 
would, and doing what he pleased. The appre- 
ciation of intellectual improvement that he learned 
during this visit at Eastham caused him to de- 
vote his Christmas holidays even to severe study ; 
for he found that he was inferior to every one of 
his companions in his Latin and Greek. He says: 
“T made my resolutions, and I acted up to them. 
I gave up all desultory reading; I never looked 
into a novel or newspaper; I gave up shooting 
and hunting. I considered every hour as precious, 
and I made everything bend to my determination 
not to be behind any of my companions; and thus 
I speedily passed from one species of character to 
another. I had been a boy fond of pleasure and 
idleness, reading only books of unprofitable enter- 
tainment; I became speedily a youth of steady 
habits, of application, and irresistible inclination. 
I soon gained the ground I had lost, and found 
those things which were difficult and almost im- 
possible to my idleness easy enough to my in- 
dustry; and much of my happiness and all my 
prosperity in life have resulted from the change 
I made.” 

And later he writes: “The longer I live, the 
more I am certain that the great difference be- 
tween men, between the feeble and the powerful, 
the great and the insignificant, is energy, —in- 
vincible determination. That quality will do 
anything that can be done in this world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities. will 
make a two-legged creature a man without it.” 
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HOW RAY WAS MADE HAPPY. 


THERE was once a little boy, named Ray, who lived in 
the town of M——. He was very happy, and as he was 
an only child, had everything that he wanted to make 
him happy. He had often asked his mamma, the next 
time that she went to the city, to buy him a little baby 
sister. One day he was made very happy on being told 
to look into mamma’s room, where he saw a little baby 
sister sitting in his nurse’s lap. He clapped his hands 
and screamed for joy. ‘‘Oh, Mamma! isn’t she pretty ? 
Now I shall be very happy, and will not tease you nor 
Kitty.’ Kitty was his nurse. I believe what he said 
was true, for he was a great deal better boy after that, 
and helped (as he thought) to take care of his little sister. 
One day his papa asked him what he would like the 
baby’s name to be. As quick as thought, he answered, 
‘* Florence;”? for he had very often played with a little 
girl named Florence. One rainy day he got rather tired 
of playing with little Florence, and as he looked up he 
saw his aunty with his mamma. He jumped up to see 
her, and as he did so he stepped on his sister’s fin- 
gers. She cried, and so did Ray; for he thought every- 
thing of his little sister. After a while, quict was re- 
stored. The baby grew like a weed, and after a little 
she could walk and talk, Ray used to like to show her 
off; so one day he took her into his tent and closed both 
ends of the tent, and took a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
and made a sign like this — 

“ Baby Show.” 


To come in it 
costs 1 cent. 


He then put it on the outside of the tent, and then went 
inside; put baby’s chair on the table, and put her into 
it. He had made about ten cents, when his mother went 
to see what was going on in the tent. She could not get 
in to see until she had paid her cent to see her own baby, 
and hear her say, ‘How do you do?” She of course 
took Florence back into the house, but forgot to take 
down the sign. Ray stayed in his tent and had about 
thirteen or fourteen more visitors to see the ‘‘ baby show.” 
He did not take their money, and gave back the money of 
those who were first to come. 

Neuer B. BicELow. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 8, 4, 5, 6, is sometimes put on a bed. 
My 8, 9, 10, 1, 12, 8, is what the sun does. 
My 7, 10, 1, 12, is a kind of wood. 

My 3, 11, 2, 1, is a bird. 

My 8, 7, 10, 11, 2, is part of a church. 
My whole is the State in which I live. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 12, 5, 5, 8, is the name of the queen of Eng- 
land in 1702. 

My 6, 5, 9, 17, 12, 5, 18, are the people that fought 
with the English in the Northwest territory. 

My 22, 20, 4, is a pronoun both singular and 
plural. 

My 7, 8, 5, 5, 14, 15, 10, 8, 14, is the state admitted 
to the Union in 1796. 

My 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, is a tale. 

My 20, 16, 6, 20, is the state admitted to the 
Union in 1803. 

My 1, 2, 3, is an article. 

My 11, 2, 12, 13, is opposite to this. 

My whole is one of the books I study at school. 

Maupe Brown. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. Wuar trade did Jesus learn ? 

2. How often did Jesus’ parents go to Jerusalem, 
and for what purpose ? 

3. What did the Feast of the Passover commemo- 
rate ? . 

4. How old was Jesus when he first went to 
Jerusalem # 

5. What did he say to his parents when they 
found him tarrying in the temple ? 

6, Where was Jesus baptized, and by whom? 


Dear Epiror, —I have a kind friend in Brookline 
who sends me your little paper. I like it very much, 
it has such good stories and puzzles. I have made one 
enigma, and a hope you will like it well enough to put it 
into one of your papers. 

Yours truly, 
Cuartes D. ATHERTON. 


ENIGMA XV. 

I am composed of twenty-nine letters. 

My 5, 19, 7, 27, expresses sorrow: 

My 26, 17, 4, 1, 8, was used before railroads. 

My 24, 28, 9, 19, is a part of the face. 

My 8, 19, 3, 14, is a part of a ship. 

My 18, 15, 16, 16, 38, 24, 25, we wear on our hands 
in winter. 

My 23, 15, 24, 26, 9, are worn as jewelry. 

My 29, 20, 18, 14, 8, 5, we put money in. 

My 2, 4, 21, 8, 19, 16, means noise. 

My 11, 6, 22, 10, is the top of a house. 

My 12, is a vowel. 


My whole is a proverb. Atmira W. Bares. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. Il. 


Enigma XI. But a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. 

Enigma XII. Millie Lamont. 
New York. 


Niagara Falls. 


Forv Wouwungest Wearers. 


JENNY’S CUSTARD. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


ENNY dearly loved cus- 
tards. Her mother made 
especially nice ones. She 
did not bake but steamed 
them, and flavored them 
with vanilla, lemon, or 
peach. It was a stand- 

ing puzzle to fouriyear old Jenny which one 

of the three she liked best. She often 
watched her mother making custards, and 
thought she could do it herself. She wanted 
to try, but was told she had better wait till 
she was strong enough to beat eggs. So 
the little girl would get her doll-kitchen and 
play cook. 

One bright summer morning, when Jenny 
had rolled hoop till she was tired and warm, 
she thought she would get her picture-books 
and sit in the grape-arbor a while. As she 


passed the china-closet, she saw a tray of 


custards set in the window to cool. 

Jenny in an instant felt hungry. But 
she was an honorable little girl, if she were 
only four years old, and she would not 
touch one without asking. 

‘¢ Mamma, may I have a custard?” she 
said eagerly, running into the dining-room. 
In the long summer mornings she usually 
had some light lunch, and she was surprised 
when her mother answered, — 

*¢ Not now.” 

But Mrs. West sometimes gave a reason. 

‘*I’m sorry, dear; but we are going to 
have company to tea, and I could not get 
eggs enough this morning to make any 
more than that tray holds. You shall have 
one at tea, but there are only enough to put 
on table. There's a bowl of bread and 


.for one for her next time. 


milk and per that youll find very 
good.” 

Jenny was not unreasonable, and she 
quietly took the little blue bowl and went 
out of sight of the tempting custards, 

In the afternoon, when Jenny was playing 
on the shady side of the house, drawing her 
dolls up and down the garden-walk, Aunt 
Carrie came out with her hat on and a little 
basket in her hand, and began gathering a 
pretty bouquet. 

‘¢ Jenny,” said she, ‘‘ I am going to see 
Katy Conant, and your mother says you 
may go, if you like.” 

‘*Oh, I would like to!” said Jenny; and 
holding auntie’s hand she tripped along the 
pleasant shady street, past the mill and 


waterfall, and over the hill to Katy’s home. 


The little girl was very glad to see them, 
and grateful for the beautiful flowers and 
nice raspberries Aunt Carrie brought. 

It was a warm day, and Katy was feeling 
tired; she was alone a good part of the 
time, for her mother was a poor woman 
and had all her work to do; so Katy some- 
times found it hard to be patient. The 
little visit cheered and helped her and gave 
her something pleasant to think about, and 
Jenny promised to go again soon. 

When they reached home it was time to 
dress for tea. Jenny soon had on her clear 
white muslin with blue sash, and her bronze 
slippers, and with her hair freshly curled 
she looked very pretty. She did not spoil 
it all by rude or noisy ways, but was so 
ladylike tbat her mother was pleased. | 

At tea the longed-for custard was placed 
beside her plate; but just as she took up 
her teaspoon she thought of Katy. ‘* How 
much she would like it !” she said to herself. 
‘¢T wish Mamma had more, so that I could 
eat this and give herone. I7ll ask Mamma 
But — well, it’s 
mean to eat it myself when Katy’s sick and 
hardly ever has any; perhaps she does n’t 
at all. Perhaps these folks won’t eat all 
the custards, — but then, pas they will 
I'll keep this for her any way.’ 

It was a real self-denial for four years 
old, as Jenny quietly laid down her tea- 
spoon and finisbed her supper without the 
custard. 

Presently her mother noticed with suf- 
prise that she did not eat her favorite 
dainty. 

‘¢ Don’t you feel well, dear?” she asked. 

‘Yes, Mamma.” 

‘« Why don’t you eat your custard? ” 

‘“T’d rather not now,” Jenny answered, 
coloring a little, and her mother did not 
press her. 

After the company went home she told 
what she wanted to do. Mamma was 
pleased that her little girl would deny her- 
self for some one else, and said that she 
might carry the custard to Katy next morn- 
ing. In a day or two Mrs. West made 
custards again, and both girls had a share, 
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Open Heabes from Nature’s Book. 
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MUSHROOMS AND THE FRESH- 
WATER ALGAE. 


[Translated from the French for Every OrHER SUNDAY 
by KATHERINE A. HAGAR.] 

A poor widow living at La Hetraic had no 
property except a cow and a poor piece of land on 
the shore of La Loue. It was very little, but by 
dint of care and economy she managed to get a 
living for herself and her little Josette. 

One morning in January, she had found at her 
door a child half dead with cold and hunger. 
Her good heart was moved with compassion, and 
after having brought the poor little one back to 
life, she could not send it out again on the road, 
and had kept it in her home. She had never 
had cause to repent her good action; the “ Wan- 
derer””— for it received this nickname — became 
one of the best of sons to her. 

One day we heard that the Wanderer: was 
going to marry Josette. This was an event. In 
the evening at Claude’s home the great news of 
the day was naturally discussed. A few, the 
young people, approved; others, the middle-aged, 
criticised. Finally some jeered at them. Among 
the latter, Jean Duvolle, a rich owner of land, was 
especially noticeable. Proud of his sales, his 
farms, and his wood, he thought himself very 
superior, and tried to make every one agree 
with him. 

“Tt is Lent marrying Ember-Days,” he re- 
peated for the twentieth time; and this brilliant 
joke made him laugh every time till there were 
tears in his eyes. 

The doctor, who was present, was visibly 
irritated. ‘Don’t you think, M. Doyen,”’ said 
he in a low voice to his neighbor, ‘that this 
Duvolle deserves a little lesson in order that he 
may learn better sentiments? ”’ 

‘* Yes, certainly, M. Pierre,” answered the 
worthy man. “But how can you do it with- 
out making him angry; for M. Duvolle is very 
quick-tempered.’’ 

“Let me try; I have an idea,’’ and turning 
toward the laughing crowd, the doctor exclaimed, 
“Come, friends, leave the Wanderer and Josette 
alone. Listen to me. I will tell you a fable 
which will show you that these children are 
perhaps not as wrong as you appear to think.” 

Old or young, we all love a story; so every one 
was silent and listened. 

“You certainly know the mushrooms, these 
poor wretches of the vegetable kingdom, which 
not being green of themselves, are always obliged 
to borrow from the verdure of others. You know 
that they are found on dead branches, on dry 
leaves, and sometimes on living plants.” 

‘¢ Yes, M. Pierre,” said Claude, “I have learned 
that.” 

‘Do you also know anything about the algae?” 

‘The algae? No, indeed, we have never 
seen them,” 

“What! you have never seen those green 
filaments which carpet the inside of the basin in 
the fountain ? Those green plates that are found 
at the foot of damp walls ; those little greenish- 
blue grains that are seen on the bark of trees ex- 
posed to the south wind! What do you think 
these are? Algae, my friends. And do you 
know what lichens are? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Claude; “a drink is made of 
them which I have to take when I have a cold.” 

“ You know that old walls and rocks are car- 


? 


peted with them, and that this covering is of 
every color.” 

“ Well, since you know these mushrooms, algae, 
and lichens, I will tell you my story, or rather my 
fable. 

“A long time ago, the beech-tree, giving a look 
of profound pity at a mushroom pushing up in its 
shade, said to it: ‘ Miserable creature, what 
would become of you without me? You would 
die of hunger if I should stop leaving to you my 
old leaves, and my dry branches. Poor wretch! 
you are only a parasite.’ 

“You are right, Mr. Beech-tree,’ said the 
mushroom, modestly, ‘I live at the expense of 
others; but I do not merit so much contempt, for 
it is not my fault, If I was green, I could take, 
like you, the carbon which I need from the air. 
Unfortunately if Nature has sometimes given my 
brothers and myself brilliant colors, she has com- 
pletely forgotten to bestow upon us a little of this 
green which is of so much advantage to you. I 
am a parasite, it is true; but it is not my fault 
that I am a parasite.’ 

‘‘ Having thus spoken, the mushroom was silent, 
and drops of dew fell from its hat, like tears; 
while the beech-tree, waving its branches, ex- 
pressed a roaring of contempt. 

“ Suddenly, ‘ Mr. Mushroom! Mr. Mushroom!’ 
said a little sweet voice which seemed to proceed 
from the foot of the beech-tree. 

‘“«* Who calls me?’ asked the mushroom. 

“<«Tt is I, your neighbor, the little green alga 
who languishes alone and solitary on the bark of 
the great beech-tree.’ 

“© Ah! is it you, my dear little one!’ answered 
the mushroom; and raising himself on his one 
foot, he leaned in a friendly manner towards the 
alga, as if to salute her. 

“¢ Have you heard,’ added he, ‘this sneering 
from that rude, unmannerly creature ?’ 

«¢ Yes, neighbor, and I have been very much 
mortified for you. But I have an idea to give 
you on this subject, —a good idea, I think” 

“¢ What is it, Miss. Aloa ? ’ 

“* What would you say if I should help you to 
laugh a little at the beech-tree ?’ 

“<* Goodness! it is not perhaps very charit- 
able; but I must say that it would give me great 
pleasure.’ 

“* Well, this is what I propose to you. - You 
cannot, as you have no green coloring, catch any 
of the fugitive particles which are in the air. As 
a recompense, you have much natural moisture. 
I, on the contrary, am green; but the least dry- 
ness kills me. What if we should found a so- 
ciety for mutual aid. I would draw from the air 
the carbon necessary for the association, and you 
would furnish the freshness needful tome. Mu- 
tual exchange, as you see. What do you say, 
neighbor ?’ = , 

“<I say —I say that you are at the same time 
surprising and suggestive. You may depend upon 
me. Ah! Mr. Beech-tree, I am going to prove to 
you that even if I am a parasite, I can get along 
without you.’ 

“ And profiting by a gust of wind the alga and 
the mushroom leaped upon a creat dry rock in 
the vicinity; then they worked side by side, one 
lending the humidity that it took from the atmo- 
sphere, the other the carbonic gas that it borrowed 
from the air. While thus aiding each other, they 


‘soon covered the whole extent of rock with a short 


but thick and fine growth with a white crust. A 
beautiful lichen had been formed by the efforts of 
the alga and the mushroom. 

“ The proud beech-tree, who had at first smiled 
with pity when he saw this strange association, — 


the beech-tree, who could not find enough sar- 
casms- regarding these two poor beings who 
united their misery, — found himself in conse- 
quence much humiliated. For when the ground 
from which he drew up his sap had become very 
poor, —so poor that he felt himself dying, — he 
was only too glad to scatter his seed on the re- 
mains of old dead lichens. 

‘« My story is finished,” added the good doctor. 
‘* What I have just told you is a true story. You 
see the lichen formed by the association of two 
imperfect beings; but each works incessantly for 
the common good, prospering on an arid and 
dry rock, in conditions where other and better 
organized beings could not live. 

‘*The Wanderer and Josette, like the mush- 
room and alga, are poor. But full of good-will 
and courage, they will not forsake each other, 
and their association will prosper.” 

The next day, Josette, who could comprehend 
nothing of this, received from M. Duvolle as a 
wedding gift’ a magnificent piece of linen. It 
was the honorable apology from the beech-tree to 
the lichen; the doctor’s apologue had- borne its 
fruit. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 
WA. 

TuE people who do the most good in the world 
do not always come from great and important 
countries. I wonder if any of you thought of 
that when you read in my last number about the 
little country of Palestine from which Jesus came. 
It seems very long ago since he lived there, yet I 
shall write about a land to-day which was in- 
habited centuries before the ancestors of Jesus 
went to Palestine. 

When you come with me into the principal city 
of this ancient country, at first you will feel quite 
bewildered, the streets are so irregular, the houses 
jut out in all directions, and there are so many 
queer-looking persons dressed in all sorts of ways. 
Some have swarthy complexions, others are quite 
black. Among the costumes of men and boys are 
gay embroidered jackets, long white robes, striped 
blankets, blue smocks, and rich silks and velvets, 
as well as draperies of rags and tatters. Almost 
everything that can be worn on the head is pressed 
into service,— twisted turbans, helmets, tall black 
hats, jaunty caps, and embroidered head-dresses, 
but most of all the fez of red felt, with a blue or 
black tassel hanging from its centre. The women 
and little girls glide about silently, veiled in flow- 
ing white garments hiding all but their eyes. 
They peer through a slit in the veil, which is at- 
tached to the head-dress by a gold clasp, or by an 
ornament resembling a short string of spools. 

Soldiers and police can hardly keep the way 
clear. Before the carriages run footmen, called 
sais, with rods to ward off loiterers. Now and 
then a train of camels marches along with solemn 
tread and jaws sullenly dropped. Such a din! 
But above the voices of merchants crying their 
wares and people speaking in many tongues, can 
be heard the shouts of the donkey-boys; and as 
we are foreigners, we are sure to be surrounded 
by a group of them, who beg us to hire their 
beasts. They look at us sharply to discover to 
what nation we belong, before they tell us the 
names of their donkeys. If they think us Ger- 
mans, they will offer us “‘ Bismarck ;” if English, 
“The Grand Old Man;” if French, “Napoleon;” 
but deciding we are Americans, they give us 
“General Grant’’ and “Dr. Tanner” to: ride. 
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‘going on below without being seen. 
' mate is warm, these windows are a favorite place 
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Some of the donkeys have velvet saddles and 
necklaces of shells. The donkeys are so little we 
can step into the saddle from the ground. Their 
owners run behind to punch them up with a stick 
when they lag. They take mincing little steps, 
and shake us up till our teeth chatter and our 
conversation is cut into fine bits. The donkey- 
boys are full of fun, and though they have many 
disputes with one another, their quarrels never 
last long. 

There is much to see in the crowded thorough- 
fares; but as we are specially interested in the 
children, we will go where we can see them to- 
gether in their schools. First let us visit the 
Mohammedan University, the oldest and largest 
school in the world. It has twelve thousand pu- 
pils, and three hundred and fifty-two professors, 
who are called sheiks. The building is a mosque. 
Its roof is supported by three hundred and eighty 
marble, granite, and porphyry columns. In these 
colonnades students sit on the floor studying aloud, 
and swaying their bodies while they repeat the 
words in a sing-song fashion. They are grouped 
according to their nationalities. Most of them 
are studying the Koran, but some of the more ad- 
vanced have lessons also in law, mathematics, and 
language. Beyond these aisles there is another 
group of buildings in which there are about a 
dozen preparatory schools, each with thirty or 
forty scholars, besides a special school for the 
blind. Instead of slates, the little ones have 
pieces of wood painted red or white, on which the 
alphabet is written. The teacher sits on a cushion 
or raised seat, while his scholars are grouped on 
the floor around him. 

In the schools we find only boys. It is not 
considered important in this country that girls 
should learn to read and write. To find how 
they-spend their time, we must enter one of their 
homes. If it belongs to a wealthy family, we 
shall be led up flights of steep stairs to the upper 
rooms, and suddenly ushered into a flood of light 
and elezance. Around the room runs a cushioned 
divan with pillows of silk or damask. On these 
recline the women and little girls, not veiled as 
when on the street, but clad in filmy drapery 
spangled with tinsel and gems. They have brace- 
lets and rings of silver, gold and precious stones. 
Those who are occupied in any work are em- 
broidering. Lattice windows, finely carved, open 
out of the room and overhang the street. Through 
these the little girls can peep out and see what is 
As the cli- 


for lounging. Here water is often placed to cool 
in porous earthen jars. 

If you are a guest, the little girls offer you con- 
fectionery and a tiny cup of coffee. Unless the 
company is too large, you are expected to drink 
as many of these cups of coffee as there are guests 
in the room. The girls are given pretty names, 
like “ Princess,”. “ Iris,” ‘ Lotus,” ‘‘ Gazelle,” and 
“Fairy.” Children are taught to reverence their 
parents and the aged. 

It is only in the city that such elegance as I 
have described is found. In the country there is 
great poverty, and the children live with their 
parents in huts made of blocks of dried mud. 
The very little ones have no clothing at all. 
They ride astride on their mother’s shoulders. 
Wherever you go, groups of the larger ones fol- 
low you, shouting ‘Backsheesh! Backsheesh!” 
which means, “Throw me some money, some 
money!” They are very lazy. I have seen 
them covered with flies which they were too in- 
dolent to brush off. Many of the children have 


_ black rings painted around their eyes to ward off 


opthalmia, a disease which causes blindness, with 
which many of this nation are afflicted. In one 
section of the land the people are very fond of 
red hair, and as their own is black, they plaster 
it with a kind of earth which gradually turns it 
red, if repeatedly applied. I have seen many 
undergoing the transition, but only a few who 
have accomplished it. 

Through this country runs a wonderful river. 
When it has risen high enough, a canal is cut 
allowing the water to inundate the whole land, 
making it rich and productive. ‘Then there is a 
grand celebration which the children delight to 
see. Fireworks are sent up, and a gun fired 
every quarter of an hour from a gay boat decked 
with ribbons. Other festivals occur when the 
Mohammedan pilgrims start for Mecca, and when 
they come back. A camel in handsome trappings, 
plumes, and jewelled ornaments marches in their 
midst, carrying a yearly present to the Kaaba of 
Mecca. On the return Mohammed’s birthday is 
celebrated, and the leading city is given up to 
dervishes, dancers, and jugglers. 

Some of the most remarkable monuments in 
the world are found in this country. In its mu- 
seum are statues and paintings of strange-looking 
people and animals, mummies, amulets, quaint jew- 
elry, papyri, sphinxes, and stone caskets, which 
have been dug up from the soil where they were 
buried centuries ago. But though the children 
live in so old a land, they play among the dilapi- 
dated mosques and tombs with as much zest as if 
everything about them were as young as they 
Where do you think they live? 


MEO Ye SG lene 
BY KATE S. GATES. 


Mo tty was the plain one in the Elwell family. 
Sadie was the beauty not only of the family but 
of the town, Cora sang like a bird, Louise was 
the best scholar in the Academy, and Ella was a 
natural born artist. But poor Molly was not only 
undeniably very plain-looking, but she did not 
seem to possess a single accomplishment, a fact 
which caused her much secret unhappiness. 

Once she opened her heart to Tom on the sub- 
ject. ‘It is so hard not to be the least bit re- 
markable,” she sighed; ‘I feel as if I were a 
disgrace to the family sometimes.” 

“ Well, you ’re not, if you do feel so,” said Tom, 
with great decision. “I’d rather have you than 
all the rest of ’em put together. You’re a regu- 
lar first-class brick, Molly; that’s what you 
are.” 

His tone was so warm and earnest that Molly 
could not help being comforted, though in her 
heart she still longed for some of the accomplish- 
ments of her sisters. 

Not long after this Grandma sent out for Molly 
to come and stay with her a few days, as she was 
not very well; and the family with one voice 
lamented. 

“T shall miss you so much, dear,” said Mamma, 
“ Somehow, since I have been so poorly I never 
feel as if I could spare you.” 

‘¢ Everything will go criss-cross,”’ said Tom. “I 
think Grandma might take one of the others.’’ 

Molly’s face fairly beamed; it was so pleasant 
to be thought necessary to the comfort of the 
family, if she was not remarkable in any way. 
Still she was secretly afraid they would not miss 
her so much as they thought. But Tom proved 
to be a trne prophet, — everything did seem to 
go “criss-cross,” as he had said. 

Poor Mamma’s head began to ache almost as 
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soon as Molly was out of sight, and by the third 
day of her absence she was sick in bed with one 
of her worst nervous headaches. Everything 
went wrong that day. Tom, flying into the 
kitchen before breakfast, with Rover at his heels, 
after something for Mamma, upset the batter Nora 
had ready for the cakes for breakfast. Louise 
burned the hash she had undertaken to prepare, 
while Nora sulkily prepared more cakes. 

One thing followed another until everybody 
was all out of sorts. 

“It’s just precisely as I said ’t would be,” said 
Tom at noon. “I knew everything would go 
criss-cross if Molly went away. Maybe she ain’t 
so dreadful smart as the rest of you, but it is 
always enough sight more comfortable when she 
is round.”’ 

“T know it,” said Louise, with a little sigh. 
“T’ve mistrusted it before, but now I’m sure of 
it. I believe she is the flower of the family after 
all.”? 

“Tf you mean she’s the biggest trump in the 
lot, you’re right,’’ said Tom, emphatically, “I 
only wish she was here this blessed identical 
minute.”” 

‘Do you?” asked a merry voice from the 
doorway, and there stood Molly. 

‘T have n’t the least idea whom you mean, but 
can’t you put up with me instead?” 

Tom looked at Louise and laughed. 

‘**T s’pose I shall have to,’’ he said, “but I'll 
tell you one thing, you can’t go away again while 
T live here unless you take me with you.” 

“JT felt sure you were here, Molly,” said Ella, 
coming in an hour or two later, “just from the 
looks of the house outside. I looked back when 
I went away, and the house looked just as we all 
felt, all awry and out of sorts. The front door- 
steps had n’t been swept, the mat had blown off 
into one corner, and half the shades were up 
slantingwise.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! this is a pleasant surprise, to find you 
home, Molly,” said Papa, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, when he came in. 

‘An’ shure it’s not a wake I’d be stoppin’ 
here widout you, Miss Molly,’* said Nora that 
night. 

“Now little sister,” said Louise, after they 
had all gone upstairs, “ won’t you tell us your 
secret?” 

‘* Why girls, it isn’t anything worth telling,”’ 
answered Molly. 

“ Indeed it is,’’ said Ella; “the comfort of the 
family depends on it, evidently.’ 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know what it is unless it is 
something Nurse Hester told me once,’’ said 
Molly, hesitatingly. “You see I went to her 
once when I was feeling pretty badly because I 
could n’t do anything like the rest of you. She 
told me I could be a source of comfort to those 
about me, even if I could not sing or paint or do 
any of those things, if I would only make the 
best of everything. She said things were always 
going wrong in every-day life, but if we met all 
our vexations cheerfully and made the best of 
them and tried to make others see the bright side 
of things, we could do ever so much good. And, 
girls, you’ve no idea how much difference it 
makes with one’s self, if you just make yourself 
see the best side of everything; it helps so much, 
and there always is a best side.”’ 

“ We hope so,’’ responded Louise, ‘ but would 
you kindly inform me which was. the best side of 
my burnt hash? I turned it every way, but we 
none of us found it.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you? ’’ laughed Molly. ‘+ Probably 
the top was the best, but then Nora always has 
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such nice hash that it could not hurt you much 
to have it spoiled once.” 

“ Well, Molly dear,” said Louise, with a loving 
kiss, “‘ I think your gift is the best of all. I feel 
something as Tom does, that I cannot let you go 
away again unless you take me with you, though 
I mean to try your way myself in the future.’”’ 

“ And the next time the hash is left in your 
care just keep your mind on it!” said Ella, 
laughing. ‘¢I’ve noticed that Molly keeps her 
thoughts on her work, and the consequence is that 
she does what she is doing thoroughly and well. 
I was thinking what a lovely picture 1 ’d make of 
that bowl of nasturtiums on the table when I put 
the shades up this morning, and you all know the 
result. I won’t say much now, but I’ve made 
some good resolutions as well as Louise. I 
would n’t feel badly any more if I were you, 
Molly. As Louise says, your gift is the best, 
for as you see it. has been a real help to all 
the rest of us.”’ 


HYACINTH. 


BY M. A. L. 


One of the prettiest stories of the Latin poet 
Ovid is that of the origin of the flower Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthus, a Laconian youth, on account of his 
liberal education was loved by the god Apollo 
and the Muses; he was the companion of the god 
when, with his pack of dogs, he hunted or fished 
in the rugged mountains. As time went by, the 
love between Hyacinthus and Apollo became 
stronger. One day, at noon, they threw off their 
clothing, and commenced a game of quoits. A 
quoit was a flat ring, about ten inches in diameter, 
of brass, iron, stone, or wood. 

Apollo took up the quoit first, and threw it 
high into the air. As soon as it touched the 
ground, Hyacinthus, eager for his turn, ran to 
pick it up. It rebounded, and struck him in the 
face. As pale from fear as Hyacinthus was pale 
from the effect of the blow, Apollo lifts him up, 
now holding him in his arms, now stanching with 
healing herbs the blood flowing from the wound. 
In vain! the wound cannot be cured. 

The head of Hyacinthus sinks in death upon 
his breast; and deprived of its life, his neck, too 
heavy to hold itself up, falls upon his shoulder. 
Apollo, grieving at the death of his beloved Hya- 
cinthus, and condemning himself for it, spoke in 
this manner, — 

“Oh, Hyacinthus! thou art dead, and art de- 
prived of thy youth. I am thy destroyer; my 
right hand hath killed thee! Yet what wrong 
did I'do? Is it wrong to engage in a sport ? 
Was it wrong to love thee as I did? Qh that I 
might give my life for thee, or with thee! But 
destiny denies me this. 

“Yet shalt thy name ever linger on my lips, and 
my songs shall be of thee. Thou shalt become a 
new flower, and the words of my lamentation 
shall be inscribed upon thee!” 

While Apollo was speaking, the blood, which 
had flowed upon the ground from the wound of 
Hyacinthus, sprang up a flower, — like a lily. only 
that its color was purple. On its leaves Apollo 
himself traced the words, Ai, Ai, which were the 
expressions of lamentation at funerals. 

Whether this flower is our present hyacinth or 
not is not certain; yet however it may be, the 
story loses none of its beauty. 


Honesty is good sense, politeness, amiableness all 
in one — Richardson. 
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THE QUARRIES OF JERUSALEM. 


Tue underground quarries in Jerusalem from 
which the stone was got which was used in the 
building of Solomon’s Temple were almost entirely 
forgotten until a recent period. Then they were, 
so to speak, re-discovered in an odd way. A 
missionary’s dog chasing a fox followed it into a 
large hole near the Damascus Gate. Fainter and 
fainter grew the dog’s barks, and then they ceased 
altogether. But presently the dog itself came out 
of the earth at a different opening. This of course 
led to inquiry, and the quarries and caves (in which 
many of the Jews found refuge when the Romans 
captured their city, a. p. 70), were once more 
brought to mind. The quarries look as if the men 
had not long since left off working them. The 
little shelves for the lamps, with traces of smoke on 
the rock above, are still visible; blocks of stone 
partly hewn lie on the floor, and the spectator 
almost expects the quarrymen to return after the 
dinner-hour. — Selected. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Annvat Meertine of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in the Unitarian Church 
in Lowell, Mass., October 29 and 30. The Order 
of Exercises will be as follows :— 

Wednesday, October 29, 7.30 p.m., an address 
on “ The Educational State,” by President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark University. 

Thursday, October 30,9 a.m., Devotional Meet- 
ing conducted by Rev. Edward Hale, of Boston. 
10 a.m., Business Meeting, to be followed by ad- 
dresses on ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Doctrinal Teach- 
ing,” by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., and Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

At the afternoon session Rev. W. H. Lyon will 
read a paper on “The Sunday-school as a Parish,” 
after which there will be a discussion of the topic in 
a number of strictly five-minute speeches. 


SpveRAL classes in the Unitarian Sunday-school 
in Somerville, Mass., are using this year the new 
lesson-books on the Gospel of Luke, published by 
the Sunday-School Society. The teachers hold 


weekly meetings, at which preparation is made for - 


the lesson of the coming Sunday. At one of these 
meetings, in September, the Secretary of the Sun- 
day-School Society was present, and addressed the 
teachers on their work for the year. 


Tue Secretary of the Sunday-School Society has 
recently visited the Unitarian Sunday-schools in 
Brattleboro’ and Burlington, Vermont, and Port- 
land, Maine. At Burlington he assisted in the 
“ Harvest-Home ”’ Service, which took the place of 
the regular Morning Service, and in the evening he 
addressed the congregation on the work of the 
Sunday-school. 

A uNIQuE feature of the opening exercises of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Brattleboro’, Vermont, 
is the recitation of a verse of Scripture by each 
pupil in turn. The Order of Service used in this 
school (including the “ Common Purpose” in verse) 
is given in another column of our paper. 


AN OPENING SERVICE. 


WE give below a portion of the Opening Ser- 
vice used in the Unitarian Sunday-school in 
Brattleboro’, Vt., prepared by the pastor, Rey. 
F. L. Phalen. The responsive reading and 
“Common Purpose” are followed by a hymn 
and a prayer. 

SERVICE. 

Superintendent : Again we meet to sing our songs 
of praise, to voice our common prayers, and to seek 
light and wisdom forthe days to come. Here may 


the truth of God shine upon us in all its power and 
beauty. Here may the virtue, faith, and love which — 
were manifested in Jesus Christ find glad welcome 
in all our thoughts and lives. Here may whatever — 
is true, beautitul, and good be the common ideal and — 
inspiration of old and young. 

When we return to our homes and the duties of 
every-day life may we carry with us a sunny, help- 
ful, Christlike spirit. 


Sone. 


Superintendent: Surely it is a good thing for us 
to inquire together at tle oracles of God. 

School: And to seek truth fiom above to guide us 
through the sunshine and shadows of life. 

Superintendent: We are thankful to our Heavenly 
Father for the hopes and joys that make our lives 
happy. 

School: We would endeavor by our lives and influ- 
ence to help others to share the blessings that have fallen 
to us. 

Superintendent : How can we best serve God and 
help to build the Kingdom of Heaven in our hearts, 
our homes, and in the great wide world ? 

School: By always living tn the spirit of our Master, 
and by doing all the good we can, to all the people we 
can, Mm every way we can. 

Superintendent : Why do we gather in this Sunday- 
school from week to week ? 

School : To enlighten our minds with truth, to nourish 
our hearts with pure and noble sentiments, and to strength- 
en our wills with Christian motives and hopes; to study 
the moral and spiritual truths of the Bible, the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and all the revelations of God 
that are continually coming to the world through Nature, 
History, and Humanity. 


Our Common PuRposE. 


We join in worship and in work to learn God’s holy 
will, 

That every day and every hour His love our lives 
may fill. 

We join to find by following Christ, the truth, the 
light, the way, 

That leads through every doubt and fear to God’s 
eternal day. 

We join to help and cheer the weak, to reckon not 
the gain, 

But count the hardest duty light that lifts another’s 
pain. 

We join to work, as Jesus did, in bringing heaven to 
earth, 

By making pure and strong and true the springs of 
human worth. cae 

By holding fast each other’s hands and looking up 
to God, 

We mean through all the wrongs of earth to keep 
the heavenly road, 

Till nothing from the simple right our daily lives 
can sever, 

And we shall win the love of God, and live with 
Him forever. 


Ir is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the 
habit of looking on the bright side of things. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTnEr 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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